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The Maine Farmer 


IS ISSUED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING, | thicker—has two ears or more on a stalk, and is. 


'for boiling, being very sweet—will grow much’ year, is better than midsummer. 


A great variety of articles have been substituted 


In a quarto form, making at the end of the year a| valuable for grinding or bolting with wheat or flour, , for lead in forming the basis of paints ; and doubt- 
volume of over 400 pages, to which will be given! as jt is white and will not alter the color of the | less many of them answer a tolerable purpose for 


a Title Page and Index. 

Terus.—Price $2 per annum, if paid within the | 
year—$2,50 will be charged if payment is de- 
jayed beyond the year. 

(<= In any town where we have not less than sir’ 
subscribers, we will appoint an Agent who will 
receive the pay for a year’s subscription in grain 
or any kind of produce that is not liable to be 
injured by frost, and is convenient of transporta- 
tion to market, at such price as it is worth in said 
town. 

Any person who will obtain s1x responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a copy 
for his services, so long as they continue their 





subscription. ’ 
Any paper will be discontinued at the request of 


and send us an ear of that same corn—and we wil] 
co-operate with him in raising some too. 





PAINTING BUILDINGS. 

Itis thought by some persons that all the ex- 
pense laid out in painting buildings is thrown away, 
or what amounts to about the same thing,—that 
buildings are painted merely for show and to grat- 





ify the vanity of the owner. This, however, in 
most cases is very far from heing the fact; altho’ 
in some instances it may be true to some extent,— | 


| flour. We wish the Editor of the Cheshire Far- a year or two,—that is, they look very well, and are 
|mer would co-operate with his friend Co-Operator, | much cheaper, which induces many to use them ; 
‘but we question whether any one has been found 


that will form so permanent and durable a coat, 
and so completely protect the building from the 
weather, as lead mixed with linseed oil. Besides, 
a white cottage in the country contrasts so beavti- 
fully with the green foliage around it, that we can 
but admire it, 

Among the many substitutes for lead, we think 
the following as durable and cheap as any in use, 
and it is said to render wood fire proof. 

Make a pickle by boiling three quarts of good 


; ‘ . } . . . . . } ’ 
a subscriber when all arrearages are paid, and | for we have sometimes noticed buildings with the | po¢k salt in three gallons of water, and skim it 


if payment be made to an agent, for two num- 
bers more than have been received. 

All letters to insure attention must come free of 
postage, directed “to the publisher of the Maine 
Farmer, Hallowell.” 

—I — — 
THE FARMER. 

















Hautowei., Tuespay Moraine, Sept. 25, 1838. 


POTATO TOPS FOR FODDER. 
We have been informed by Mr. 8. Manter, of 
Wayne, in this County, that potato tops when dried 
and housed, make excellent fodder for horses, and 
that they will eat them as readily as they will clo- 
ver hay. He collects them together and dries 
them in the same manner that he would coarse 
clover, and then packs them away in his barn. An 
acre of potatoes will yield a large crop of tops— 
especially the variety known by the name of the 
Long Red, or River La Plate potatoes. ‘This cer- 
tainly is worth knowing, and the plan worth follow- 
ing. It is an additional profit from that valuable 
crop, and every thing that can be saved to the far- 
mer, should be saved. It is true that in this State 
fodder is at present very plenty; but it is not yet 
365 days since it was very scarce. He who saves 
in times of plenty, will have a good habit fixed by | 
the time that scarcity comes round, and knowing 
how to practice it will suffer much less than he 
who has been habitually improvident and wasteful. 


SAVE YOUR BUTTS OR HUSKS. 
Some farmers adopt the system of picking off 
the ears of their corn, and suffering the butts to 


in soon after. We cannot believe, from the expe- 
rience that we have had, that this is a very econo- 
mical plan. The cattle tread down the husks and 
butts, and will not eat them all ; whereas, if they 
be cut off close to the ground—the corn husked, 
and the husks carefully stowed away, occasionally 
throwing a little salt among them,—they will make 
excellent fodder for winter, and be much more 
Profitable. Try it and see. 


—$—$—$—— 


EARLY WHITE CORN. 
A writer in the Cheshire Farmer, who signs 
himself “ Co-Operator,” says he has a variety of 
Corn growing, possessing the following properties : 





It is two weeks earlier than other corn,—superio, 


front & ends, which are most exposed to view, paint- | 
ed, while all other parts of it are left to rot down in | 
their natural state. The object for which paint | 
should be put on, is to protect the building from the | 
weather, and preserve it from decay ; and that kind | 
of paint which will most effectually do this, is the 
best. A building kept well painted with white 
lead, will last two or three times as long as one 
will without painting. Therefore money laid out 
in painting buildings is as usefully and as profita- 
bly expended as it can be in almost any other way 
we can use it, : 

There are some who think that a coat of paint 
will be more durable if it strikes into the wood ; 
and to effect this they will let work stand for a few 
weeks or months after it is put up, in order to let 
the grains of wood open to receive the paint. 
This is a very great error, and one which ought to 
be'corrected. ‘The very object of painting, which 
we have before stated to be to form a permanent 
coat or crust on the outside of the building, and 
protect it from the weather, is, in such case, par- 
tially defeated, besides it takes nearly double to 
paint, which occasions a great waste. In order to 
derive the greatest benefit at the least expense, the 
paint should be applied as soon as possible after 





the work is put up. 

It has been found by various experimenis that | 
the months of September and October are the best | 
time in the whole year for painting the outside ot | 
buildings. If paint be applied in the very hottest 
weather in summer, the oil is evaporated so rapidly 
that enough of it is not left to combine with 
and retain the whole of the lead and form a dura- 
ble coat. This is the reason why the paint on 
many buildings will rub off; and it washes off by 
heavy rains, for which reason buildings painted in 
June, July and August, need painting much soon- 
er than those painted when the weather is cooler. 
But if the paint be applied in September or Octo- 
ber, when the rays of the sun are less powerful, the 
oil evaporates more slowly, and enough of it re- 
mains to combine with the lead and form a more 
permanent covering for the wood. It also has the 
whole of the antumn, winter and spring months, 
to harden in, and the rays of the sun, however 
powerful the next season, cannot affect it, April 
and May are favorable times for paintirs when the 
weather is good, and in fact avy time in the whole 
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clean. Pour it off, in order to free it from the im- 
purity that will settle to the bottom. Add to it one 
pound of alum, and one half a pound of copperas 
powdered fine. Slack a quantity of fresh lime 
sufficient to make one and a half gallons of white 
wash, as thick as good melasses in cold weather, 
and add to the pickle, and stir it well. Pound 
three quarters of a pound of first quality potash 
fine, and mix it with four quarts of fine sand, and 
stir it in gradually—and add coloring matter to 
make it any shade you desire. Clean hard wood 
ashes may be used instead of sand, if more conve- 
nient. It should be kept moderately hot while it is 
being put on. 














ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | 

Mr. Eprror,—We have heard of late, that some 
of the papers have said, that some persons had 
raised corn this season, that ripened in ninety days. 
This, to some, seems to be considered as extraor- 
dinary, and so it may be; but one story is good till 
a better is told. 

Now for the otherstory. I planted corn on the 
9th of June, this present year, and harvested a 
crop from it fit for seed, on the 24th of August 
following, and if I reckon right, this is only 75 
days, or 2 1-2 month—short of twelve weeks. 

Nothing was done extra to forward the growth 
I have the corn on hand to show, and the proof 
is ready, if wished for. But what I am now LOiny 
to say is mere conjecture; a belief of what I cay 
do, for I believe if extra attention is paid in a sea 
son like the present, it may be forwarded in 
days, or two months ; and if so, Maine, “ poor ” as 
she is, (andI have as contemptible an opinion of 
Maine, as any one ought to have,) can rise her own 
bread any year. But, sir, to have Maine raise her 
own corn, she must be furnished with the best of 
seed, and that of the earliest kinds. Again, sir, 
I do not wish to condemn the object of sending 
Surveyors and Geologists, to search the country 
for lime and ores, and to analyze the earth; but if 
there could be agents sent to those who do not 
know how to make 70 or 100 loads of good ma- 
nure annually, nor how to apply the same to the 
best advantage after it is made,—or how to plough 
or hoe, I think that BREAD would be vastly more 


plenty. Yours, in haste, J.P. 
West Sidney, Aug. 2Ath, 1832. 
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We heartily agree with our correspondent on the | of absorption, to accomplish the same uhimate ob- 


ourfarmers to | 
asefulness of sending an agent among Ise effort to effect a cure, and the course whieh 


enlighten them into the best modes of performing 
their operations. For the last five or six years we 
have sent such an agent among them every week ; 
and have the satisfaction to know that his instruc- 
tio n has been received in many instances, and those 
who have harkened to lis counsel, haye received the 
reward of we!] doing—an increase of bread. We 
hope by the assistance of Divine Providence and 
the aid of our friends, to still continue sending forth 
our agent, and we sincerely hope that “ J. P,” and 
all other experienced agriculturalists in our State, 
will communicate the result of their practice 


through the medium of our agent. The amount of | 


matter thus collected from our best practical farm- 
ers and published in a paper, must be of greater u- 
tility, if people will only read and observe it, than 
the effort of any one man can be, Ep.” 





Treatment of Wounds on Horses. 

Mr. Tockxer—In the Sth number of the cur- 
rent volume of the Mouthly Farmer, [ noticed 
some remarks upon the “Treatment of wounds 
on Horses,” and although the treatment there rec- 
ommended, would, undoubtedly, under certain 
circumstances, prove highly beneficial, vet, as that 
article seems to direct it as generally applicable in 
every case, and in every condition of wounds, 
while in many, and indeed in most cases, it could 
not fail to prove injurious, | beg leave to offer for 
your consideration, afew observations upon the 
same subject, 

It is truly painful to see an animal possessing 
such claims to our kindness and care, as the horse, 
80 ofien subjecied to empirical and cruel treat- 


ment, when laboring under disease. This arises | 


from the prescription not being directed by any ra- 
tional phyxiological and pathological principles ; 
every one feeling at liberty to prescribe whatever 
remedy he may have heard of, or can invent, and 
Zhe more bold and novel, the greater the merit of 
suggesting it. Attention to a few well established 
principles, would prevent the fatal errors into 
which many are unwarily led, and preserve many 
a noble and valuable animal from ruin. 

Experience has abundantly proved that those 
general prirciples of physiology and pathology, 
which are applicable to the human subject in health 
and disease, are also applicable to those animals 
that are taken from the land of nature, and sub- 
mitted to our care and nurture, and that similar 
diseases require in both, similar treatment. The 
principles, therefore, that would guide a skillful 
surgeon in the treatment of a surgical disexse in 
mau, should also direct the veterinary surgeon or 
farrier, in similar diseases in a horse, or other ani- 
mal. fn relation to this subject, the surgeon may 
woll adopt, as his motto, lines that are perfectiy a- 
dapted to every other, of which your paper pro- 
fesses to treat. 


“Take Nature's path and mad opinions leave.” 


The two processes by which nature accomplish - 
es the healing of wounds, are, Ist, Union by the 
first intention, as it is technically ealled, or in other 
words, the union of the divided partaimmediately, 
without the formation of matter and 2d, by gran- 
ulation, in which the immediate union of the parts 
js not effected ; but by accident or improper inter- 
ference, are kept assunder, and the chasm has to 
he filied up, by the formation of new flesh. By 
the first process the cure ig soon accomplished, 
with little trouble, with little or uo pain, and little 
risk of leaving an unsightly scar. By the second, 
the cure is often proctracted, interrupted in its pro- 
gress, and more liable to leaye a permanent disfig- 
urement. 

The principles by which the one or the orher 
of these results is produced, are these; Ist, If the 
sides of a recent wound, made by a cutting instru- 
ment, be simply brought into perfect contact, and 
retained there from three to five davs, a pertect u- 
mon will take place, without the formation of mat- 
ter, Ql, If the divided parts cannot be brought 
into perfect ecntact, or before contact bave been 
irritated by improper applications, im > ediate uni- 
oa will not take piace, but matter mi: t be formed, 
new Gesh must be interposed to con i> ct the parts, 
and subsequently be removed by th~ s'ow progress 


. 
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a 
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ject. The first process is nature’s own spontane- 


she would always pursue under favorable cireum- 


) stances, if left to herself, or gently and judiciously 


aided by art.—The second, is that to whieh she 
| resorts from vecessity, aml when interrupted in 
| her salutary ess, by the rude and ill-timed in- 
| terferance of art—the first result therefore, should 
always be aimed at, as not only the most favorable, 
but also as attended by the least risk and trouble, 
To attain which, the principles just referred to, 
dictate the following course, 

| As nearly as may be, free the wound from all 
| foreign substances, as dirt, gravel, hair, &c. &c., 
in the most gentle manner, by means of a soft 
‘sponge and simple warm water, then bring the 
sides of the wound into perfect centact, it possibile, 
and retain them there by means of adhesive plas- 
ter, or stiches, or both, according to circumstances, 
and over the whole, apply a pledget of soft lint, 
which should remain umtil the cure is effeeted, 
Nothing more is required, unless inflammation 
should run too high, when keeping the parts con- 
stantly wet in cold water is the best application.— 
Indeed, the numerous cleansing and healing nos- 
truins so frequently resorted to, never fail of be- 
ing hurtful by disturbing the salutary operations of 
nature, 

With this mild and simple treatment. nature al- 
ways produces that degree of inflamation which is 
necessary to effect a cure, in the best possible man- 
ner; but by the officious application of plasters, 
blue stone, detergent oils, We. &c., her salutary 
operations are disturbed, too much inflanunation 
is excited, and she is compelled to resort to the 
slower, mere laborious, and imperfect process, of 
healing by granulation, D. 

Sackels Harbor, Aug. 15 1838.— Genesee Farmer. 


RATS IN GRAIN. 


How to prevent the ravages of rats in grain afler 
it is housed, has been an enquiry of long standing. 
—Wecan never exterminate them to sueh a de- 
greeas not to apprehend their incursions, for a 
horde of these troublesome visiters will often 
make their appearance wheu we least expect 
them. Instinet points the way where that provis- 
ion best suited to their nature is found most 
plentiful. We have ofien foand when we went 
to thrash, our oats cut and cleaned by them, and 
the straw rendered unfit for any purpose whatev- 
er, even the subservient one of litter. 

Butevery evil has acure: and [ have found 
“common elder” to be a preventative, and have 
tested its properties as anti-rat application.— 
When the grain is to be packed away, I scatter a 
few of the young branches over every layer 
of bundles, being mindfal to have them in great- 
est abundance ou the edges of the pile. The dry- 
ing of the twigs will give the grain an oder not 
relished by the vermin—which scent in po wise 
detracts from the quali y of the straw for horses, 
as it nakes no sort of difference with them. I 
have tried it successfully, a number of years, in 
wheat, oats and coru.— Huntington Gaz. 


BONE MANURE, 


Bones are.a phosphate of lime, that 1s they are 
composed chiefly of lime and phosphoric acid.— 


When crushed and deposited in the earth, by the 
action of heat and moisture, the bones are soon re- 
duced:toa state of decomposition, and the original 
elements are thereby set at liberty to form new com- 
binations in the great circle of revolving nature.— 
By this means, the phosphoric acid is set free in the 
form of gags, and the lime is left in its caustic state, 
deprived of its neutralizing acid; these two sub- 
stances are then left to produce the powerful vege- 
tation which are seen to follow their application as 
manure in their new state ; and as we know of but 
few principles in nature.more powerfully active thar 
phosphorus, in all its ptanof kuetonch, we have 
formed the idea, that phosphorus, in conjunction 
with the lime, ae in the state of phosphoric 
acid gas, is the chief cause of the rapid and.luxu- 
riant vegetation produced by the application of brui- 
sed bones asa manure. The phosphorus of our 
shops is so easily ignited, that the least friction sets 
it on fire; nay, if exposed to the air it burns spon- 
taneously by a slow combustion, and therefore can 
only be preserved from combustion by being immer- 











sed in a vial of water ; hence I consider that crushed 


‘fresh or green, bones; the Jatterr 


bones evolve a considerable quant; 
heat during decomposition in the sent ¥ 
uttempted in a field of my own, to try . 
ments with the bone dust, I shal] Bg 
ence, state the results. 1, | find that 


bones and dry bones, crushed 
and are more readily oficieaan ne 
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space of time to decompose and ith thej 
phoric ebay than old bone sine 
state o esheets 2. 1 find that 
acts. most readi y and powerfully, if, the 
vious to its being put into the earth, j 
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lows. In a dry soil, it remains long before q 
wet j 
account we what, to a certain Batt whe ay 
been considered a partial failure of its 

— Aberdeen Chronicle. a tae 


THE BERKSHIRE CROP OF OATS 


In the New England Farmer of Feb 
we published from the Berkshire Star, re 5 my 
dinary crop of oats on eight acres, uveraging 6] 
bushels tothe acre, We soon after received TOR 
a correspondent at Hartford, some inquiries respec. 
ting them, which we promised to answer as goon a 
we got the necessary information ; and for that pur. 
pose we wrote immediately to the enterprising far- 
mer, whose answer we subjoin, 


Great Barrington, March 15, 1888. 

Dear Sir. In answer to your inquiries, the land 
that the oats grew upon is a gravelly loam, but very 
little gravel however. In 18301 put a small cog 
of barnyard manure on the land ;—ploughed and 
planted it tocorn. The year following I sowed it 
to oats and stocked it down, and pnt about 11-4 
bushels of plaster on the oats to the acre. The 3 
years next following I used it for pasture. The 
first year of pasturing I nsed about I 1-4 bushelsof 
plaster to the acre. in 1836 I ploughed it shallow 
dragyed it well, and planted it to corn. I had s 
great. grawth of corn, but the early frost very near- 
ly destroyed it. In the spring following I split the 
hills as usual ; dragged it well; about 1-3 of the 
lot in quack land, (we suppose land infested with 
quitch grass) that I ploughed three times after 
harrowing, the rest but once. [ sowed my oats, 2 
1-2 bushels to the acre, and harrowed the quack 
part well, six times, the other part four times. | 
sowed 1 1-2 bushels of plaster to the acre imme 
diately after the oats were up. One thing I cop 
sider very essential in order to keep land in good 
heart;. when I till, I till it well,and when I use i 
for pasturiug, I do not overstock my land with cat 
tle or sheep, in order that my Jand shall havea gooe 
coat, of grass left.on the ground inthe fall, so a3 & 
keep the land warm through the winter and_ serve 
for inanure. The oats weighed 35 3-4 Ibs. to the 
bushel. One thing I would mention, at every ime 
I ploughed my quack land, 1 applied the harro# 





| immediately after, 


Yours, with respect, Jonan A. Hunceset 


NM. E. Farmer. 





SALT FOR MANURE. 


But very little salt is used for manure 10 thw 
country, and but very few cultivators are aware © 
its virtues far this purpose. In England a grea 
deal is used, and numerous experiments there show 
conclusively that it is very beneficial. The cheap+ 
ness of salt in England renders it more profitable 
there than it would be here; of course it would not 
be advisable to use itso. extensively here as it ¥ 
used in that country ; yet there is no dowbt that # 
might be considerable used to advantage ros 
country or and pear the sea board and inthe ite 
rior near salt manufactories, where it can be obtalo 
ed at a low price. ! 
Besides its valuable effects ——— nl 
tion, it is of great advantage m destroying | 
and if it had noother effect than this, it might, 
many cases, be. prcfitably used, especially on 
ground. We have heard some agiarpar teed a 
they could not raise good turneps and cabbages 
old ground without a liberal use of salt. oatal 
An Englishman informs us that iF his oe 
farmers sow about 700 pounds of salton a9 . 





tillage and it is considered an excellent 
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w about 500 pounds on lands, wet and 

mt its good effects are fasting: it d 
and increases the crop very much. He: 

that a neighbor of his had his crop of wheat 
mach injured by angle worms as was suj/posed, as 
they were very numerous indeed; the next season 
the same piece of land was manured with salt, and 
the next morning after it was put on an abundance 
af worms were found dead on the surface; the crop 
of wheat was very large that seasen, 

A farmer in this couutry observes that 12 years 
ago he ploughed a piece of grass land that was 


ruu oul, 


they 


d bore nothing of consequence, not having 


jon, an 
sardly sward enough for the turf to hold together 
to turn over. He dressed it with barn manure. 


The piece contained about 30 square rods, on one 
aalf of which he sowed a bushel and a half of salt, 
and harréwed it in. The turneps on the salted land 
run to tops as it was too rich by having both kinds 
of manure, but the crop of gtass has been one 
fourth larger ever Since, and it now produces a 

od crop, while the other is nearly bound out. 

ft is stated in English works that from 7 to 15 
bushels of salt are res! soweilon an acre; and 
exact experiments show that where it is used alone 
as a manure or with most other kinds of manure 
it adds much to the produce of most all kinds of 
orops.— Yankee Farmer. 





From the Maine Wesleyan Journal. 
Direction for making Catsup. 

The best sort of catsup is made from Tomatos, 
The tomatos should be squeezed up in the hand, 
salt'put to them, and set by twenty-four hours. 
Then press them throuzha sieve, or coarse cloth, 
and to the juice thas obtained add, cloves, alspice, 
pepper and mustard-seed—and if you choose mac 
und garlic, put it all into a large pitcher or jar and 
cover itclose and set it into a kettle with water 
sufficient to each half way up the jar, cover the 
kettle, and set it over the fire, let it boil two hours— 
then pass it through a sieve, to seperate the spice 
from the liquid—pour the liquid into common ear- 
then pie plates, and set it in a pretty hot oven to 
evaporate away-——dry it away to the consistency of 
thick molasses and put it into bottles or jars cover- 
ed close, be sure that it is silt enough and it will 
keep well—it is delicious with roast meat gravey. 
and a little of it adds much tw the richness of soup 
and chowder. 

Direction for Cooking Tomatos. 

Tomatos should be skinned by pouring boiling 
water over tlie, afier they are skinned, they should 
be cooked by steaming, the best way is to put thein 
into an earthen mug or pitcher, covered close and 
set in a pot with a little water that it may not boil 
into them, and boil one hour, when sufficiently 
cooked add a little salt and buiter. This is a de- 
licious vegetable. It is easily cu'tivated, and yields 
a most abundant crop. Some people pluck them 
gteen, and pickle them. 

With what should cows be fed. 

From recent experiment, it is ascetained, that 
to feed cows on “still slops,” and other drink not 
originally designed for them, effects not only the 
milk, but very seriously other portions of the ani- 
mal economy—paiticularly the teeth. From care- 
ful observation, it is found that while the naturally 
fed cow retains her teeth sound and white, those 
of the others remain perfectly sound. Does not 
the same effects exist in the human system ? 





A great number of fine horses are destroyed in 
this country, by those that have them under their 
care. It is a custom to wash horses with cold wa- 
ter,@ometimes after hard driving, in the hottest 
ume of the year, by which practice 1 have known 
many of them to take the lock jaw and die; others 
have been foundered by washing their feet and legs ; 
it stops all perspiration and produces violent fevers. 
No gentleinan in England will permit his horse to 
be washed; the horse is not a water enimal ; he 
wants the particular fostering hand of care, when 
placed in a domestic state. 

All stables should be ventilated, so as to admit a 
constant circulation of fresh air, without which hor- 
*°s are continually breathing on their lungs foul 
putrid matter. No stalls shosld be less than five 
eet wide, as the horse, like man, wants to stretch 
‘unself when lying down to rest; many horses have 
in the night by being confined in narrow stalls 
and being ted with a rope around their necks. 
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having been mowed many years in succes- | 
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MECHANICS. 


Rules and Regulations to be observed at the first 
Fair and Exhibition of the Maine Charitable Me- 
chanic Association, to be held in Portland, com- 
mencing on Monday, Sept. 24, 1838. 


}. Articles will be received at any time between 
the first and twentieth of September. It is desira- 
ble that all articles intended for the Fair be deliv- 
ered by the 20th, unless unavoidable circumstances 
| prevent it, 

2. Articles received from owners or agents, for 
premium or exhibition, will entitle them to tickets 
of admission, gratis, but not transferable. 

3 All persons presenting articles to the Fair, 
must attend to have them registered in their turns, 
by the Receiving Clerk, who will give a Check, for 
the same, which Check must be presented when the 
articles are returned. 

4. Judges will be appointed to view all articles 
presented, and the Board of Managers will award 
pr2iuniums on such articles us the Judges shall de- 
clare most worthy, which will be delivered as soon 
as they can be prepared. 

5. Articles may be offered by apprentices, by per- 
mission of their masters. . 

6. The morning of each day, until 9 o'clock, will 
be appropriated to the Judges, and no other per- 
sons will be admitted during the time thus anpro- 
priate, except at the special request of the Judges. 

7. In case of any misunderstanding, application 
may be made to the Manager of the day, who will 
at all times be in attendance. 

8. Articles intended for sale, will be labelled ac- 
cordingly, but cannot be removed until the close of 
the Fair, except by written perinission of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, 

9. Arrangements will be made to exhibit, in op- 
eration, any working inodels that may he offered, 
which will render the exhibition useful and inter- 
esting, and the managers respectfully invite con- 
tributions in this branch, 

10. Prowf of origin must be furnished, if requi- 
red, for every specimen offered for premium. 

1l. Mechanics, Artizans, and Manufacturers, 
who may wish to present machines, models, or 
goods, for premium, may address Natu’s Mirca- 
ELL, Corresponding Secretary, or either of the board 
of Managers, (post paid,) which will meet with im- 
mediate attention, 

12. All articles deposited at the Fair, will be at 
the risk of the owners, who are invited to be pres- 
ent during the hours of Exhibition. In the inter- 
vals of the exhibition the Board of Managers will 
cause the most efficient measures to be taken for 
the protection of the property. 








: 
} 


| 
| 


13. Each member of the Association will be fur- ; 


nished by the committee of arrangements with a 
free ticket, to admit himself during the continuance 
of the fair, but not transferable. 





Saort’s Ram Oven. This is truly the age of 
improvement. Not a day passes but some ingeni- 
ous effort of man’s labor comes before us. We 


Short’s Railway Ovens, 
street under the Tabernacle. 





to build any other oven, either here or in any part 
of the United States, on the same principle. Ba- 
kers should call down and see the mammoth econ- 
omical Oven—and hotel keepers, and the public in 
general, are invited to see it inoperation. We re- 
commend them to go. 

We understand that some bread baked in this 
Oven will be sent to the Fair this day. The Oven 
bakes—it is a peculiar feature—all kinds of bread 
with equal facility. ‘Those who are at the Faic will 
have an oppariant of testing it. We understand 
that many bakers have already applied for patent 
rights to erect these Ovens in the city and else- 
where —New York Daily Whig. 





Locomortives.—Frazer’s (Englisl)) Magazine, 
and the English Railway Magazine, in noticing a 
statement in the American Ruilroad Journal, of 
the performance of Norris’s Locomotive Engines, 
says the feat is utterly impossible, according to all 
experiments tried every where else, but in Ameri- 
ea. Mr. Norris has published a statement in the 
National Gazette, reiterating the account and fully 
confirming its authenticity. In the conclusion of 
his letter, he epeaks as follows ; 

It is not. only in the power of ascending inelined 
planes, that we excel the English, but in every par- 
ticlar, Their best performauce on their coads with 
engines of the same class, vever equalled the 
every day regular business of my machines; my 
results in power and speed are oneshird better 
—and in durability and economy in fuel, Ihave 
abundant and sabstantial proof, that my machines 
excel in a high degree. 

« M. Schoenerer, Esq., a distinguished engineer 
from Austria, visited all the rail reads aud work- 
shops of England. He examined carefully the 
inachines of all makers, and witnessed their best 
performances,. After a visit to this country, 
where he discovered that we were not! Munehau- 
sens,’ as the sapient writers calls us, and after 
thirteen successive day close attention to my ma- 


chines (being with the engine man, on the engine, 


each and every trip,) he decided that my oaehines 
were better than the Englis!:, aud iuimeciately con- 
tracted with me, His locowotive calleck the 
“ Pennsyvania,” was. shipped in February last to 
Austria, | have this day shipped a locomotive to 
Saxony, engaged by a company there, and expect, 
in the course of the summer, io sip one to Ger 
many and one to Switzerland, Surely, these are 
evidences that the English imachiues are iferie 

I hope, on some of these roads we may come ta 
contact; all I desire is fair play, and | aim confi- 
dent of the result.” 





A piece of Mechanism has been invented by Dr. 
Lardner, and constructed for the Steam Navigation 
Committee of the British Association which, muat 
tend, in a great degree, to remove the causes which 
have recently produced so many lamentable acci- 
dents: insteam vessels. The object of this tma- 
chine is to keep a self-acting register of the State 
of every part of the working machine y and boil- 
ers, so that not only the Capt. and engineers can, at 





were this day induced to pay a visit to one of! all tines, by the mere inspection of a sheet of pa- 
It is situated in Anthony | per, ascertain the state of every part of tie machi- 


We were a leelle wery ou which its safety aud efficiency depends, 


astonished at the magnitude of the concern, which | but the owners may havea faithful aid accurate 


numberless, and pies of every variety imagenable, 
are thrust out of it in one day. 


baker, who, being an ingenious mechanic, as well 
as a worker, turned his attention with eminent suc- 


ticularly to lighten manual labor, and to save ex- 
pense; only one fourth part of the fuel which 
would be necessary to bake any given amount of 
Bread in any other Oven, is required in this, or, in 
other words, that one Oven, with the same amount 
of fuel as would be required in any other, would do 


es 





The Oven under the Tabernacle is owned by 


seems to be sufficient to supply an army, as will) record preserved of the state and performance of 
readily be believed when we tell our readers that the engines every hour during the voyage. On 
five kinds of Bread, Crackers multitudious, Cakes | the return ot the vessel to port, this scroll or self- 
} 

This Oven was designed and patented by Sewall | boilers, tending the fires, or, in a word, any omis- 
Short of Nantucket, Massachusetts, an experienced | sion of duty on the part of any person employed 


written journal being taken out, any neglect which 
may have been committed either, in feeding the 


about the machinery, will be there noted with the 
‘exact time at which such neglect or Omission oc- 


cess to the supply of a want under which bakers,| curred. If a register therefore be kept of the suc- 
till then, labored. ‘The object of the Oven is par-| cession of men employed in the several depart- 


ments, the culpable party will be made known.— 
The mechanism is enclosed in an oetagonical case, 
to be locked during the voyage, aud inaccessible to 
any one on board the vessel, the keys remaining 





ashore withthe owners. A casing of plate glass 
surrounds the paper scro|! on which the perform- 


four times the work.—Another point is its great) ance of the machinery will be weitten, so that 
cleanliness. The bread is not placed on tile bot-' those in the care of the vessel may see what is 
tows, but on a Ratjroad wire screen inside of an written, but cannot intefere with it.. ‘Tis mech- 
iron cylinder, which keeps it from all dust or ash-) anism is now completed, and will be shown dur- 


| ing the present week, to scientific men and others, 
who feel an interest in such matiers.— London 


' Andrew Luke, an enterprising baker, who is ready Courier. 
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LEGAL. 


M ARCIAN SEAVEY. 


or disturb any assembly of people met for the 
public worship of God within the place of their 

assembly, or out of it, he or they shail severally 

pay a fine not exceeding thirty-three dollars nor 
Soong less than three dollars. 

MILITARY. That all the penalties and fines, incurred and 


Parkman, Aug. 26th, 1838. | paid for any of the offences aforesaid, mentioned 


Mr. Eprror:—As you have had the goodness, the seventh eighth and tenth sections of this 


: -in t vact shall be for the use of the State. And that all 
; -stions On V 8 topics i . : . ‘ 
to answer several questions on variuus topics inthe said offences, the penalties against which exceed 


Legal Department of the Farmer, I take the liberty | seven dollars, shall be prosecuted by presentment 
to propose one, in answering which you will do an | of the Grand Jury, before the Curcuit Court of 
essential service to a subscriber to your paper. Common Pleas, in the County wherein the offence 


Suppose a number of soldiers in a company of "“Y be committed: But all offences, the penalty 
oor ane cas ., Whereof does not exceed seven dollars, except the 
Militia should petition the Governor and Council 


oftender lives out of the County iv whieh the of- 
to be organized into an Independent Company; fence may be committed, shall be proseented by 
and after the petition is grated, and an officer is complaint before a Justice of the Peace in such 
ordered to attend with orders of enlistment, and to | County: But when the offender lives out of snch 
wide. atiy of the petitionale Bieeld refuse or nes. | County, he may be prosecuted by presentment as 
bees pe P 7. 8- aforesaid, although the penalty does not exceed 
lect to enlist—are such delinquent petitioners hold- | seven dollars. 
en to do duty in said Independent Company, allow-| Jy a proceeding before a Justice of the Peace 
ing they did not participate in the election of its’ for an offence, the fact must be strictly charged, 
officers, nor the enactment of its by-laws ? but a rigid adherence to forms wil! not be required : 


, -q | Thus, in acemplaint jfor Sabbath breaking, it is 
Ome Maekvtay. can they.,get.rlgar, of anid, sudicrent to allege the fact onthe Lord’s day gen- 


Or, are they compelled to serve in eraily, and to conclude the complaint “ against the 
it at all events ? ‘statute enacted for the due observations of the 


Will you have the goodness to answer this in Lord’s day :” So if the complaint does not shew on 


No, 30 ? Yours truly, | rem fietfotand A te hac : sat 
M. A. CUMMINGS. bey orfeited, nor bow the forfeiture is appropriat- 


A note made on Sunday, is not therefore void. 

The Justice’s interest will disqualify him from 
issuing a warrant is such case, if he be an in- 
bahitant of the town to be benefitted. 





BY 


For some cause, to us unknown, the foregoing | 
communication did not reach us until after the last | 
number of our paper was put to press; but we 
hope the answer will not now be altogether too 
late for the wishes of the writer. 


In all cases where decisions of the Supreme a ; aa 
be joined in one count of an indictment. 


whose behalf it complains, nor what the defendant | 


house, and for interrupting public worship, cannot | Class—-Scholars, learn well ? 








Court have not deen made on the points of enquiry 
by our correspondents, we can only give such in-| 
formation as the best judges of law shall consider 


correct. 
Persons petitioning the Legislature to be incor- 


Education. 





EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


porated into a company for the purpose of banking, CONTINUED, 
building a rail road, or for any other like purpose,! T'hird part of two years—Children from ten to 
twelve. 


do not thereby bind themselves to take stock in the | 
company, or become members of it; they are} “1, Exercises in Reading and Elocution. 
merely regarded as representing the necessity of; “ ‘The object of these exercises in this. part o 


such a company, and recommending that it be in-| the course is to accustom the pupils to read in a 
natural and impressive manner, so as to bring the 


corporated,—and Desir’ inne Aevtgtaes i difference in the | full foree of the sentiment on those to whom they 
petitioners for an independent company of soldiers read. They. are examined in modulation, emplia- 
in point of liability to become members of it. We_/ sis, and the various intonations, and they often 


. . . s s . he 1 . e °, ; , ; . 
therefore state it as the opinion of good judges of read sentences from the black-board_in which the 
- /various modulations are expressed by imusical 


Jaw, that petitioners are not obliged to enlist tl otea be enrved Tans. 
such company, unless they choose to, and if they | 


do not enlist, they cannot be compelled to, do duty yented in the outset by the method of teaching, 
therein. particularly the practice of the whole class reading 
together and keeping time, Short and pithy sen- 
OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. _ tences-particularly the book of Proverbs, are ree- 
Tae statute regulating the observance of the ™mended as admirably adapted to exercises © 


Sabbath day, and protecting religious societies, in '!'i8 kind. 
holding meetings for worship, provides, That no “2. 
traveller, drover, wagoner, teamster, or any of Drawing. 
their servants, shall travel on the Lord’s day, or  “ The various kinds of ornamenta! letters are 
any part thereof, (except from necessity or here practised upon, giving accuracy to the eye 
charity) under a penalty not less than four dollars and steadiness to the hand, preparatory to skill in 
nor more than six dollars and sixty-six cents; drawing, which cames into the next part of the 
which penalty may be recovered with costs of) course. The pupils also practise writing senten- 
prosecution, upon complaint before any. Justice | ces and letters, with neatness, rapidity and correct- 
of the Peace in the County where the offence may | ness. 
be committed ; one moiety thereof tothe complain-, “3. Religious instruction in the connected Bi- 
ant andthe other moiety to the use of the County | ble history. 
within whieh the offence may be committed; or) 
hefore the Cureuit Court of Common Pleas of and connected view of the whole Bible history.— 
the same County by presentmert of the grand | For this purpose large tables are imade out and 
Jury, to which ease the whole penalty shall enure | hung before the students, These tables are gen- 
to the benefit of the County: Provided however, erally arranged in tour columns; the first contain- 
That all prosecutions for the said penalty shall be) ing the names of the distinguished men during a 
commenced within six months after offence was particular period of Bible history ; the second, the 
committed, unless the offender resides without the dates ; the third, a chronological register of ey ents ; 
State. ‘and the fourth the particular passages of the Bible 
It any person shall on the Lord’s day, within | where the history of these persons and events may 
the wall of any house of public worship, behave be found. With these tables before the pupils, the 
rudely or indecently, he or she shall pay a fine not teacher himself, in hisown words, gives a brief 
more than seven dollars nor less than one dollar. | conversational outline of the principal characters 





Ornamental Writing introductory to 


If any person or persons, either on the Lord’s and events within a certain period, and then gives 
day, or at any other time, shalt willfully iuterrypt | directions that the scriptural passages referred to, 


“The evils of drawling and monotone are pre-. 


“The design here is to give to the student a full | 


different kinds of food and 


|be carefully read.  Afier this is done the 
leitation and examination takes place usual re. 
the more striking narratives, sue}, as the find; of 
Moses on the Banks of the Nile ; Abra nding of 
ing his son; the journey of the Wise ¥ offer. 
homage to Christ ; the crucifixion a ma do 
(of Paul, &c., are committed te ine -—_ 
words of the Bible, and the recitation a? ms 
ed with the singing of a hymn al 
/events. ‘The moral instructionsto be deriy, 
each historical event is carefully ee i 
‘teacher. The teacher also gives them a bret? the 
of the history between the terinination of | on 
and the commencement of the New T, me Old 
that nothing may be wanting to a com lete and 
| systematic view of the whole ground. Th v4 
_ whole of the historical part of the Bible js “ . ‘ 
thoroughly, and systematically, and practic . 
without the least sectarian bias, and Without aa 
/ment being spent on a single idea that wij nd 
| “A = higest use to the scholar during ail bis fuiure 
| “ Language and Grammar. 
| © 'There is here a continuation of the exere; 
in the precediag parts of the course, in a oo . 
scientific form, together with parsing eonneried 
sentences, and writing from the dictation of th 
teacher, with reference to grammar, orthogra hy 
and punctuation. The same priuciple alluded g 
before, of avoiding vechnical terms till the thin 
represented by those things are clearly slerecives, 
| is here carefully adhered to. A single specine:, 
of the manner in which the modes and tenses of 
ithe verb are taught, may be sufficient to illustra, 
/my meaning. The teacher writes on the black. 
|board a simple sentence, as‘ The scholars leary 
| well ; and asks the class what sort of a sentence jt 
They reply that it is a direct statement of a 


he 





i is. 


Acharge for behaving rudely in a meeting | fact, Teacher—Put it in the form of a command, 


Teacher-—Of a 
| wish. Class—-May the scholars learn well? Tene). 
-er—Of an exclamation. Class—How well the 
ischolars learn! Teacher-—The conditional for, 
| Class—If the Scholars learn well; or should the 
scholars learn well. Teacher—Of necessity.— 
| Class—The scholars must learn well. ‘Teacher— 
| Of ability. Class—The scholars can learn well, 
&e. &e. They are then. taught, that the dircet 
| statement is called the indicative mode of the verly 
| the command, the imperative mode ; the condi- 
tional, the subjunctive mode ; the wish, the peten- 


| tial mode, &c. &c.—and after this the book: is put 


‘into their hands and they study the lesson : 
'stands. After this the different tenses of the sev- 
eral modes are taught in the same way. 
| 5. Real instruction or knowledge of wature 
andthe external world, including the first elements 
of the natural sciences, the arts of life, geogray!) 
and history. Instruction on this lead is direeid 
to the ausweriug of the following questions, Huuie- 
ly : , : 
“(a) What is man, as it respects bis cor pores! 
anc intellectual nature ? : 

* Here come anatomy and physiclogy, se fer °s 
the structure of the luman body is concer ( 
and the fiinctions.of itsseveral parts. 

“ Also the simple elements of mente phitos 
phy. In this. connection approprinte hon ol 
scripture are quoted, as Gen. 9:7. Ps. 139: hv 
16. An appropriate hymn is also sung. — 

‘7. And the Lord God formed man of the 
of the ground, and breathed into | is nests Ue’ 

| breath of Jife; and man became a living sel! , 
$14, [will praise thee ; for Lam feartu'ly " 
‘wonderfully made; marvelous are thy worm 
and that my soul knoweth right well. » 
| £15, My substance was not hid from thee, when 
[was made in seeret and curiously wrought im" 
‘lowest parts of the earth. ae 
$16. Thine eyes did see my substance, ue - 
| ing unperfeet ; and in thy book all my ated: 
were written, which in countinuance were BEN" 
ed, when as yet there was none of them. ‘ation 
*/b) What does man need for the nant . 
and cheerful enjoyment of life, ast pares 
body and mind ?. Forhis bedy he needs food ; ye 
: the mode of prep 


. y|yole- 

i , view ; the yaw’. 

ing them, are here brought to  nejourners of 
f 


someness of some kinds of food Be ton e 
improper food ; cooking; evils of glut Yat 


| 





different kinds of clothing and modes ot Tpeaits 
ing them ; what sort of dress is neceeen gvagenet 
folly and wickedness of vanity and ex 





" . : 1g are col 
Dwellings ; materials of which houses 











AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 








° ———_———— 


structed 3 mode of fer wre = different 
Ble employed in their construction. . 
—— vind, man needs society z the family 
nd its duties the neighborhood and its duties.— 
jnrellectual, moral, and religious cultivation ; the 
_-joo! and its duties; the church and duties. For 
che body and mind hoth, he needs security of per- 
con and property; the government ; the legisla- 
wyre ¢ the courts, &e. 

«(¢) Where and how do men find the means to 
supply their wants, and make themselves coinfort- 
avie and happy in this life? 


had been somewhat injurious in many places. Im- 
mense quantities of wheat are raised this year, 


vy ; but the quantity sowed was wuch larger. 


raised upon his farm last season, viz : 
1100 bushels of wheat on 3) 1-2 acres from 31 1-2 
bushels sown. 

589 bushels of wheat and oats mixed ; two fifths 
“« The vegetable, the mineral, and the animal of which was wheat on about 13 acres, from 

,ingdoms are here brought to view, for materials;' 13 3-2 bushels sown. 

ogether with agriculture and manufactures as the 86 1-2 bushels of rye from 2 bushels sown on short 

means of converting these materials to our use.| of twoacres of land. 

Geography, with special reference to the produc- | 1200 bushels of potatoes on six acres. 

ons of countries, and their civil, literary and relig- | 160 “ ruta baga on 1-4 of an acre. 

‘ous institutions ; towns, their organization and |7 a“ white beans. 

einployments. Geography is sometimes taught by | 50 tons hay on 40 acres. 

slank ebarts, to whielr the students are required to | 400 lbs. maple sugar. 

.fix the names of the several countries, rivers, | 12 bushels beets and cariots besides what were us- 

ountains, principal towns, &c., and then stare) ed in the family. ), 

the productions and institutions for which they | The land was taken from the stump, or wasin a 

are remarkable. Sometimes the names of coun- wilderness state eight years since. Mr. Clark also 

os, rivers, &c., are given, and the pupil isrequir- stated thatthe poorest man in the town, who by 

od to construct an outline chart of their lecali- the way, is deaf and dumb, raised eighty bushels of 

ties. wheat. This town is about sixty miles from Ban- 
“Jn respect to all the ahove points, the native | gor, near the military road from that place to Houl- 

country is particularly studied, its eapabilities, its | ton, and was “from the stump,” about the same 

nroductions, its laws, its institutions, its history, time Mr. Clark commenced his operations. 


between that river and the Kennebee we found it} ure or with fish. 








ce. are investigated, with especial reference to its) The Hon. Ira Fisk, of Lincoln informed us that 

awility of supplying the physieal, social and moral | he raised last year in township No. 4, adjoining | 
wantsof its inbabitants. Under this head the pu- | Springfield, 1200 bushels of wheat, at the rate of 
vils are tanght to appreciate their native country, | 30 to 35 bushels per acre; 500 bushels of oats, 


| 





It does not in general produce 
much effect the first year, unless it has been fer- 
mented before the application to the soil ; this pro- 


exceeding by far the amount raised last season, al- | cess of fermentation is effected by mixing 25 bush- 
though it is said not to be quite so plump and hea- | els of leached ashes with 40 bnshels of bone dust, 


moisten the whole with water, and at the end of 


Mr. S. ©. Clark, of Springfield, gave us the twenty-four hours, the heap will commence smok - 
following statement of the quantity of produce | ing, when the whole should be turned—atfter lay- 


ing ten days it will be fit for use, Bone dust is 
known to be in fermentation by the heat, and 
the strong smell; before being fermented, it is 
white or of the color of the bone; after, it as- 
sumes a yellowish cast. 

The quantdy of bone dust applied in ordinary 
eases, is about 20 bushels per acre—if the bones 
are coarsely broken, 40 hushels should be applied, 
but in this the farmer must be governed by the 
quality of the soil; poorer lands requiring more, 
and those in a higher state of cultivation, less, 

Bone manure should be placed within about two 
inches of the surface ; and owing to the small 
quantity used per acre, the seed should be brought 
as near to it as possible, without immediate contact 
which it is thought better to avoid, In the prepa- 
ration, a decided preference seems to be given to 
bones broken small, and the half inch bones are 
thuse inost generally used. Mr. Birks states, that 
were he to till for early profit he would use bones 
powdered as fine as sawdust ; if he wished to keep 
his land in good heart, he would use principally 
half-inch bones, and would prefer some remaining 
considerably larger. The reasons for which be- 
lief are, that by using bones of a larger size with 
the dust in them, there would be sufficiem of the 


stnall particles of the dust to set the (turnep) crop 


iy venerate and love its institutions, to understand 60 bushels to the acre ; 1900 bushels potatoes, 700 | forward, and sufficient of the large particles of the 


what is neeessury to their perfection, and toim- | of which were raised on 1 3-4 acres without ma-_| bone left, to maintain the land in good condition 
ihe a spirit of pure and generous patriotism. It) nure; 1100 bushels ruta baga, at the rate of 400 | for the next crop—it is the small quantity needed 
. scareely necessary to add, that all the instruc-| bushels per acre, and 85 tons of hay atthe rate of to produce a given effect, that renders manures of 
(ion under this Sth head, is confined to the funda-| 1 1-4 tons per acre. The produce of bis farm was | of this class so remarkable. 
mental ana simplest principles of the several sold on the place to timber-inen atthe following| The soils to which they are best adapted, are 
Lranehes referred to. prices. Wheat $1,50 per bushel ; oats 42 to 50 those of a light and warm nature, for upon wet or 
“(, Arithmetic continued through fractions and | cents per bushel; hay $15 per ton; potatoes, 33 cold ground, they have rarely been found to pro- 
the rules of proportion. cents per bushel. The price this year will proba- | duce any sensible effect. On heavy loams and 
“7, Geometry, doctrines of magnitudes and | bly be somewhat reduced. The cost of clearing | clay,the accounts of their operations have been 
wild land, viz: cutting, burning, rolling the logs | alinost.invariably unfavorble, and it may be laid 
“8. Singing and science of vocal and instru- | and sowing the seed, is estimated from $12 to$15| down asa uecessary qualification, in a soil fit for 
mental music. _per acre ; at these prices itis generally taken on | the application of bones, that it should be dry. 
/contract. The average crop is estimated from 25; Catorme or Lime. M. Dubuc hasdiscover- * 
to 30 bushels of wheat to the acre in this section | ed that muriate of lime, (chloride of lime dissolv- 
of the country ; and crops of 35 bushels and even | ed,) is a very active manure or vegetable stimulant. 
more not unfrequent, which will pay the cost of | He dissolves about 2 1-4 pounds of the dry chlo- 
iris Mut te wake ithe land, clearing and harvesting, and leave a| ride in about 16 gallons of water, and with this 
AGRICULTURE IN MAINE, handsome profit. The land on the seacoast is|solutien, waters the plants at distant intervals. 
The capabilities and resources of Maine as an. generlly much inferior to many tracts. back in the | Potatoes were planted on the Ist of May in two 
acriculiural country have been mueh underrated, country; but the advantages that are, or may be | squares six feet assunder; the one was watered 
witonly by strangers but by a great majority of its | derived from the muscle beds and other maritime with the solution, the other with water from the 
oviinhabitants. Ithas been looked upon as a! manure will make up thedeficiency so far as the |cistern. The former bed, which bad been water- 
pice ftonly for lumbering, fishing and specula- | raising of potatoes, hay, oats and barley are con-/| ed three times during the season, produced pota- 
i, and it Was supposed, generally, that she must | cerned. As to wheat, the seacost is not so fuvora- | toes twice the size of those in the second bed, and 
v dependent upon the fertile fields and prairies of | ble for its production, the vines were in the same proportion. 
wie West fora supply of bread stuffs to support)! A faru: in Ellsworth, on which are 90 acres of | 
vt population While engaged in these vocations, | mowing, produced this season by estimation 140 | InRIGATION.—Irrigation is a practice which 
‘ine has been thrown upon her true resources of | tons of hay. It has been mowed fifteen years. in | has not yet been introduced, to hardly any extent, 
vith in eousequenee of the great depression in | succession, and the hay sold, no stock of any eon- | into Agricy!ture in this conutry ; but which would 
He commercial world, the fuiare in part of its| sequence having been kept upon it, and has not) in most seasons and situations abundantly repay 
vadssand the reaction of the speculations, which | deteriorated. Its productiveness has been retained | jhe jusbandman for all the expense and Jabor at- 
{ ‘titatuated many of her own citizens as well as | by suffering the after crop to remain on the ground, | tendant on she practice. Whatan immense value 
‘neighboring States, Aided by the Jiberal | and by an annual dressing of muscle manure, It) jn crops might have been saved during the late 
Suite, and encouraged by the Was remarked that the shells were somewhat in, drought, had the watering of fields and by artifi- 
‘vendid success of (wo snecessive seasons, it re-| Way of the scythe, but a heavy roller passed over | ¢jal means been in use to the extent. to which it is 
ioe longer a matter of doubt, but a certainty, | ma spring would remedy 5; evil. A mUs- susceptible! There is always water enough in 
ae ne can, ‘Bot only raise her own bread | ce bet attached toa farm is valuable appendage | the bowels of the earth; and the drawing of it 
y but soon bave a surplus fur exportation,— | not often appreciated as it should be. ‘forth and diffusion of it are not so difficult and 
Misine N recently returned from an excursion in Indian corn is not much cultivated east of the | expensive matters as might at first be imagin- 
ware ty Brunsw ick and Nova Scotia, of four, nih = anid: ie Wee roarggli ‘ee other grain, | ed. A common well sunk ina favorable spot, 
. Lerner eter ae five hundred milesin the | chee ite between thatriver and the Kenne eC. with simple horse power applied to a common 
he. ace various directions, giving us an This species of grain is an uncertain crop, and ev- pump, would ina dry time, Le found of great sav- 
‘WPOrlinity to visit many farms aud to fall in| en Where favored with the best season, does not ing benefit even to neres. Many fields are so situ- 
j oy with many intelligent men, who are | give so profitable a return as wheat. We noticed | ated that the springs in the neighboring bills, with 
r re ly engaged in agricultural persuits, aad from | many fields which looked well and to all appear- | jittle ingenuity and not much expense, might be 
I- ‘| We have seen and heard, have eome to the | auces outof the way of frost, the last week in Au-| made to diffuse their animating contents over 
“sion that were we possessed of the spirit of gust. Hay has come in bountifully throughout | them, greatly to the advantage of any kind of 


measures, 


T'e be continued. 








AGRICULTURAL. 








mage of the 








n MiZTal be e . Pe 2S i oT j } i 
Mos a ee re we would look eastward, rather than the State, and the prospect for potatoes is general- | crop, Artifiein) means of watering would be 
3 / JUF laces to the far West.” Some portions ly good, and we see no reason why Maine should | fonyd beneficial in the most ordinary seasons; but 


ie the State are equal. in fertility to any part of | vot thank God and take courage.—.V. E. Furmer. in times of great drought, of incalculable benefit. | 





r- . Rv 4 Which will be seen by the facts which. ne | The most flattering promises of abundant crops 

e- ; Uae be ow. ‘There are large tracts of it for | From the Salem Observer. have, in many cases, been destroyed by the recent 

e we wa nat the woodiman’s axe, which | BONE MANURE. hot and dry time which has beeu experienced in 

- tt distanes Oe to $2, 50 per acre, a| Bones possess very fertilizing powers as a man- | this State and elsewhere. , 

ly the most health olinent ) yp espa rt one ure. In an experiment of Mr. Watson of Perth | We speak not from self experienced knowledge 

“ (appears that Xo perpen rhe wh | Amboy, with bone dust, who applied it to corn at|in this matter: butfrom the dictates of common _ 

" he wi * gram worm, 8@ injurious to the rate of sixteen bushe!s to the acre, itexceeded | sense, from what we have read upon the subject. dl 





eat olin . : : 
crop has not crossed the Penobscot ; but | in its effects the highest manuring with yard man- 


We believe that a method, which might be turned 











MAINE FARMER 





to much good, is hardly thought of among our ag- 
riculiuri-ts, Irrigation is much employed in mi- 
ny countries in Europe, and with great advan | 
In Italy there is scarcely a field or garden which 
is not furnished with the means of artificial wa- 
tering. ‘The Milanese terrnory exhibits the great- | 
estexpense of irriganon known in Europe. sd 
that country are to be seen noble canals, running 


in every direction for this purpose, They are un- | able to live without work, consequently they are with hose and suction hose: ¢ 


der the authority and protection of the goverment, | 
which lets out the water to the various occupicrs 
of meadows, at a fixed rate, according to the. 
quantity supplied. Sometines: these canals are | 
farmed out, by putting up the several sluices at 
auction ; in other instances’ the canals go with the 
lands. 

We contemplate nothing in this way on a pub- | 
lic or so extensive a seale ; but believe that much | 
might be done ina cheap way by individual en- 
terprise. The few thoughts ‘upon this subject are | 
the suggestion of a dry time ; and we belicve that 
there is as much reason and utility in them as in | 
most of the political essays nd paragraphs, which | 
meet us on every sile,— 1b, 


ns 














Summary 
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“FOREIGN. 


Petiticns have been presented to Pariiament 
egainst the sanction of idolatrous worship in India, 
and against the sale of spiritous liquors in grocers’ 
shops. 


The Queen has presented to each of the young | 


ladies who bore lier train, a superb diamond ring 
surrounded with turquoises. 


A Carlist conspiracy has been discovered at 
Madrid, and a number of arrests have been made. | 


The aged King of Sweden has had his shoulder 
dislocated by being thrown from his horse. 


It is supposed there will be foreign intervention 
in the affairs of Switzerland; the immediate object 
being, the suppression of the convents, and the 
expulsion of Louis Buonaparte. 


Lord Brongham has bronght a bill into the house 
of Lords for the suppression of beer-shops after 
the first of April next.—The Duke of Wellington 
and other noblemen have expressed their hearty 
approval of the bill. 


The Committee of the house of Commons, to 
which the subject was referred, has come to the 
conclusion that a uniform rate of postage should 
be adopted of two pence on each letter. 


Arrangeinents have been completed for a pas- 
sage from England to India, by a land passage 
from Cairo on the Nile, to Suez. 


Anthracite coal has beer successfully tried on 
the English railroads. It is abundant in Wales. 


The library of Prince Tallyrand has been sold 
at Paris. The collection was not remarkable for 
its excellence, containing about 3000 volumes. 


There have been fierce and bloody conflicts in south- 
ern Africa between the Zoolus, under Digaan, and 
the settlers, in which Digaan proved victorious.— 
The American Missionaries were exposed to great 
danger, but none of them have been killed. 


It is stated that the Earl of Durham has received 
secret instructions to come to a definitive arrange- 
ment of the boundary question with the American 
government. 


"The news paper press in France is still the ob- 
ject of persecution from the government which oc- 
easions much bad feeling towards Louis Phillippe. 


The Russians are making great preparations to 
earry on the war in Circassia. 


An Irish woman has been convicted at Cork, for 
selling a living child, supposed to be her nephew, 
toa surgeon tor dissection. The surgeon entered 
into the transaction only for the purpose of convic- 
ting her of the crime. 


_A frightful famine has prevailed in India, occa- 
mioning the death of many thousands of the inhab- 
itants. 

The Pacha of Egypt is making preparations for 
asserting and maintaining his ry hake re 
There are in England, 12,668 pauper lunatics. 


itself in Ireland with the tythe syster. 
by the Mexicans and Indians. 


sprung up in Austria, called 'Pietists, These peo- | 


—-— 





There is increasing dissatisfaction manifesting ‘may be kept down as near as practi 
it is when the boat is under headway, 0 What 
The northern portion of Texas has been invaded 'Y of $200. Steamboats on the Lakes not ee 
ing 200 tons, are required to have we long bos, 
long ~ 


- on 
preparing in shoals fer emigration, Their govern- chains, instead of wheel or ay ane ines Pods op 
ment, however, is beginning to interfere, aud, it is_alty of $200. Boats running bey ata naet  pen 
said, will suffer none to depart who caunot give | sunrise, are required to. have ede aa UN set and 
security for their passage home again, should they light, under the penalty of $200, MOFe signa) 
not find on the Western continent the elysium they — Every sea captain, engineer, pilor, eng 

by whove mis. 


expect. son employed on board such boat 
duties 


ed, shall be deem. 


‘and larger vessels, at least, th 
German papers tell us of a new sect recently | der thet. we of $300. ee 


Steamboats, both on the Lakes 


ple imagine that by going to America, they will be | are required to be provided 





DOMESTIC. peontera snanewrs or inattention to his 
the life of any person is destro 

A Famury or Savages 1n West Jersey.— : y 
Sudden Death, On Saturday morning week, the |S RUN the Cn and On conviction 
body of Jeremiah Bacon, was found lying near @) 19 confinement at hard rer Shall be semey. 
well on his farm at some distance from the house in | exceeding. teh» year: “An ~~ for ® period ne 
which he lived. It is supposed he fell dead in the |," ee at suits 


act of pumping some water, as one of his hands proprietors for injuries arising to Person oF prop 


\erty, from the bursting of the boiler, the 
still rested on the pump handle. ““ Pe » the ¢ 
The subject of this notice was, we believe, one Oe att he eaatia ce ae ‘ ae mous eecape of 
of the oldest native inhabitants in Hopewell Town- | 11. defendant or ae a im evidence to 
ship, and with another brother and two sisters has | ,,,, ligenee until he shall icons saplevmen, with 
resided on the estate left them by their father ever hae heen pe Aeretie Poet by him nn vere * 
since his death, which occurred many years ago, | 74 y tune or them—Zion's Her 
very much in the same way as the son's, he being ; 
found dead in the field ! The management of the) Sam Parca Ovrpons.—On Tuesday last, a. 
affairs devolved entirely upon the deceased and a hout ten tniles below the steamboat landing on the 
sister who died last spring. And although they liv- Genesee River, a horse attached ton car \oaded 
ed more like savages than civilized people, yet the | with wood, was precipated from the bank, car 
love of money was strong with them, and the only | 8nd all, to the water’s edge below, a distance of 
pleasure they seemed capable of enjoying, was that | 75 feet nearly perpendicular, and after adjusiyg 
of hoarding up their earnings. The brother and himself, commenced browsing upon the  shrube. 
sister now living are incapable ‘of taking care of Ty, Without having received the least apparent ip 
themselves—for twenty years or more, he has been | jury.—Rochesler Daily Adv. 
suffered to wander in the woods in a state of perfect | 
nudity, and whenever the cravings of appetite im- | ITEMS. 
pelled, would return to the house and satisfy his| A train of four wagons, loaded with provision, 
hunger, and inthe morning flee again to his hiding ' has been attacked by 60 or 70 Indians in Florida, 
places, being seldom if ever seen by the nearest |—the wagons burnt, the mules shot, and two mea 
neighbors. The overseer of the township finding | killed. 


it necessary since the death of Jeremiah, to take , : ; ' 
charge of them and their effects, he was pursued Five lethers to my neighbor ‘Smith, touching ts 











and taken. He was thinly covered with hair, some- i B. are ia. 8 om rtd bor hex poms 
what resembling the cont of .s ivery old .opossim, | ly published in Boston. It is an argument againa 


and Hany eens every effort to clothe him, and | 
for several days refused to est any thing. os oy lh 

On examining their mmorabloubéder whith was | second edition on the second day of its existence. 
scarcely fit for decent swine to live in, there was| A brother of Mr. Calhoun of the U. 8. Houw 
found in an old chest, almost without lid or lock, | of Representatives, had a fight, toe to toe, with & 
twelve hundred dollars in specie, two hundred in; Kentuckian, with bowie knives. Both were dan- 
good bank paper, besides a quantity of bank notes | gerously carved, though neither was dead at the last 


the “Appeal” of the rum party. It reached is 





converted into mice nests, which were so effectually | 
destroyed as not to be able to estimate their denom- 
inations or value, and several sinall sums of money 
have since been found on the premises, and doubt- 
less more remains hidden that never will be discov- 
ered. Since the suspension of specie payments 
they have sold nothing, having an utter abhorrence 
of shin plasters. ‘The cattle and hogs on the farm 
have been two or three times fattened—in the cel- 
lar was found several hogsheads of wheat nearly 
destroyed by the rats, which were numerous and so 
venomous as almost to dispute the possession with 
the owners. Their property will probably amount 
to six or seven thousand dollars, and the only grief’ 


manifested by the survivors was, that their money |. 


was to be taken froin them. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of this wonderful 
family, which although living within two miles of 
the village of Bridgeton, seems to be as unknown 
as if their residence had been in Iowa. A paral- 
lel circumstance in all its parts we think cannot be 
found in the United States.—Jersey Chronicle. 





Sreampoat Law.—Afier the first of October 
next, by an act passed at the late session of Con- 
gress, all owners of Steamboats are required to 
take out a license, under a penalty of $500. The 
boat must be inspected every twelve months, and 
the boilers and machineay every six months. 

The owners and masters are required to employ 
a competent number of experienced and skillful 
engineers, and in case of neglect so to do, will be 
held responsible for all damages which may be oc- 





casioned by an explosion of the boiler or derange- 
ment of the machinery. 
Whenever any steam vessel is stopped for any | 
purpose, it is required that the safety valve shall | 
be opened for the dicharge of steam, so that it. 


advices. 


Two barns and a corn house, belonging to Mr 
Jonathan Nelson of China, containing 70 tons of 
hay, from 300 to 400 bushels of wheat and barley, 
and between 200 and 300 bushels of oats, have 
been burnt by an incendiary.— We have been i» 
formed that intemperance was at the bottom of this 
business. 


“ Business is onward in Boston.” 


Mr. Norris of Philadelphia, has shipped a second 
locomotive engine to Austria, and expects soon 
send two more ;—a fact highly honorable to Ame 
ican skill and enterprise. 


A lawyer of respectable standing in New oy 
has been arrested and imprisoned, on @ sabe 
receiving stolen goods, and conniving at fe ne 
He was committed amid the heart rending 
tations of friends and relatives. 

Pittsburg, half a century ago, had 
worship ;—now it has fourteen. 


The bridge, near the Fairmount water notp 
Phil. has been burnt, probably by incendisr 2 
was an arch of 343 feet, cost $121,000; 
insured. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, long celebrated rare 
men’s preacher in Bostun, in addition cae 4 
labors for this interesting portion of our 5 
ty, has undertaken the management 
ner’s house, Boston. ; . 

Four thousand additional copies of ¥ tae 
gallon Jug,” are about being. pub Societ— 
tion by the Massachusetts — On ok 
It isa Jug we should like right well to 


jy ia 
Thomas J. Sutherland, who figured wrote 
Canada affairs, has been unconditiona y 


no place af 








Ce. ~~ 





AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 
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Asmall child was burnt to aeath in Providence, | 


by playing with lucifer matches, 


The fever at Charleston, is apparent] subsiding. 
4 correspondent of the National Intelligencer, at 
London, writes, “The rank, wealth and intelligence 
ofthe English nation, are one and all, mostanxious 


for the continuance of peace.” 


Copt, Farwell of Vassalboro’, arrested in New 
the charge of having kidnapped four Afri- 
the coast of Africa, with intent to make 
them slaves, has been discharged, it having been 


York on 
cans On 


pro-ved that they entered his service voluntarily, 


Chaplains are about to be appointed for all our 


principal Military stations. 


ist mills in Fishkill, N. Y. have been burnt, 
i three and four thousand bushels of 


ith between 
-_ . ao 20,000 dollars, principally insured. 


Avery powerful and destructive whirlwind has 
d over Rhode Island, Much property was 


troyed, but no lives lost. 


The Boston fire department has been called out 
xe hundred times during the year; yet the whole 
nount of property destroyed in the same time, has 


st exceeded $40,000. 


Over twenty-five thousand dolinrs tcave heen ex- 
pended in repairs ov Park Street Church, Bostou. 


The Darien Telegraph has heen discontinued 
through fears of personal viotence on the part of 
the Editor. Violence is threatened on account of 
his habit of abusing private character. It ix 
wrong for Editors to abuse private character ;— 
and it is equally wrong to puvish them by deeds 
of lawless violence. 


Gen. Jackson has been attacked with another 
hemorrage, and is seriously ill. 


An English butcher asserts as a single fact, that 
he has invariably, found the shoulder of a sheep to 
be exactly one tenth of the weight of its whole 
body, and he will buy or sell by that criterion. 





Exection. Mr Fairfield is elected -Governor.— 
“ inajority will probably be about three thous. 
and, 

Mr. Evans, has been re-elected to Congress in 
Kennebec district, and Mr Randali, (w.) is elected 
in Lincoln district. The Democratic candidates 
are elected in the other districts. 

Whig Senators are elected in Kennebec, Lincoln 





KEN.CO, AG. SOCIETY. 


The members ef the Ken. Co. Ag. Society are 
notified that their meeting was adjourned to the 
morning of the day of their annual Cattle Show 
and Fair, (Oct. 10th,) at 8 o’elock A. M. 

8. WEBB, 
Recording See'y. 
Winthrop, Sept. 7, 1838. 32. 


West's New and Cheap 
THRASHING MACHINE, 


ADVANTVGEOUSLY WORKED BY ONE OR TWO Mss. 
Patented July 26, 1838. 


The great practical advantage of this machine is, 
that it enables the furmer to perform himself, at his 
most leisure season, that which he has been in the 
habit of hiring others to do; thereby saving a 
heavy annual tax. 

It thrashes mowed or reaped grain as clean as 
horse power can do. One man propels and feeds 
the Machine, andcan work advantageously alone— 
occasionally stopping to rake off the straw; while 
two men keep it in constant motion, changing alter- 
nately. ‘The man who rakes off the straw puts up 
the bundles as wanted. 

It is not dangerous or liable to injury, as the end 
of a crowbar can be run into the Machine withous 








The Post Office at Troy, Ohio, was discovered 


» be on fire on the 16th ult., but the flames were 
yon extinguished, The Post Master states that 
e building had been broken ope and Post Office 
sods to the amount of $825 take 


n away. 


A youth in Baltimore was horridly gashed in the 
je of his face by a knife, in a recent encounter 
tha negro, His recovery was considered doubt- 
. The negro had not been arrested. 


A young lady of Millerstown, who was soon to 
married, whose intended husband was on a visit 
dan inmate of the family, was lately burned to 
sath, in consequence of her indulging in the too 
quent practice of sewing till she became drowsy, 
j her clothes came in contact with the candle. 


Five three wg brick buildings have been burnt 
alate fire in New-York. 


There were 2500 passengers on the Salem rail- 
din two days, 


It is stated that “so strict have been the late ex- 
pinations by the Medical Naval Board, that one 
f only of the candidates for surgeons were ap- 
wed.” Jt is possible, after all, that the numer- 
rejections may have arisen from the fact, that 
we, who have failed, by their incompetency, to 
in practice on land, have sought a profitable 
h on board our national vessels. We have 
rd of one individual, who, tt is said, once. ob- 
ed the office of surgeon, on the simple assev- 
mn that kis name was Kiltredge. 


‘he rail road seems to be rapidly approaching 
sate. The construction of the road Las been 
wucted for, as far as East Kingston, 


resident Allen of Bowdain College. has resig- 


and Somerset districts, and in the middle districts 
of Hancock and Washington ;—Democratic Sena- 
tors are elected in the remaining districts ; making 
a majority of five. 
aS = 
MARRIED, 
In Hampden, 9th inst. Mr. J. 8S. Crosby, of Ban- 
gor, to Mrs. Mary E. Rowell, of H. 
In Ripley, 10th inst. Mr. Anderson Parker, of 
Corinth, to Sophronia L. Horn. 


SEE 





= 
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DIED, 
In this town, on Friday last, Harriet Cheney daugh- 
ter of Daniel Wadsworth, aged 2 years. 

In this town, 3d inst. Mrs. Sarah Livermore, re- 
lict of the late Maj. Wm. Livermore, aged 81. 

In Winthrop, at the residence of Moses White, 
Esq: Mrs. Sylvina E. Larrabee, wife of Capt. Sam’! 
Larrabee, and daughter of the Rev. Robert Low.— 
[Western papers are requested to copy. 

In Exeter, N. H. Dea. Samuel Gilman, aged 86. 

In Boston, Mrs. Charlotte, wife of Rev. A. A. 
Phelps, 

Sampel Green, aged 6 weeks, only son of Rev. 
8. S. Tappen of Frankfort. 

In Hallowell on Friday last, of consumption, Mr. 
| William Hurd aged 33. 

In Winthrop, on the 9th inst., Miss Sarah Currier, 
aged 32.—Mary Jane, wife of Daniel McDufiie, 
aged 27. 














MULBEKKY TREES. 
200,000 GENUINE Mulberry Trees, and as ma- 
ny more as may be wanted, of the most approved 


kinds—consisting of the best selected varieties now 
in use, for cultivation, feeding worms,and muking 








silk ;—being acclimated to this country, and adapt- 


doing any damage, otherwise than the loss of a few 
moments to right the beaters, which the bar will set 
back. 

If the wheat be good, one man will thrash from 
10 to 15 bushels, and two men from 2 to 30 per 
day. About 75 bushels sowing has been thrashed 
with this Machine, which fully attests its utility. 

Persons wishing to purchase Machines, and the 
right ef using the same, or the right of using for 
any State, County or Town, will please apply te 
the subseribers at Greene, (Kennebee Co.) Ma ue. 

AMMI WEST, 

MERRICK LAMB, 

JOS M. RICHARDSON, 

AUGUSTUS SPRAGUE, 

LUTHER THOMAS, 

FREEMAN COBURN. 
Greene, Sept. 12, 1838. 


CERTIFICATES. 


We, the subscribers, have used Mr. West's New 
Thrashing Machine at our barns, and feel confident 
| it will come into general use us it becomes gener- 
jally known. ‘Thirty bushels per day can be thrash- 
|ed by two men with’as much ease as ten with flaile. 
| In the purchase of this Machine we study economy, 
|4a8 We Save paying out Our Money or our wheat for 
that which this Trasher enables us to do ourselves. 

Wm. Mower, Luther Robbins, 

Daniel Wilkins, Jr., Enos Wilkins, 

Nath'l. Rabbins, Silas Richardson, 

Josiah Larrabee, Jabez Pratt, 

Jesse Coburn. Jr., Eliphalet Coburn, 

Jacob Parker, Dan'l. Alexander, 

Aljred Pierce, Peter Mower, 
| J. Austid. 

We, the subscribers, have worked the past eight 
|days with Mr. West's New Thrashing machine; we 
‘ean work with as much or more ease than with 








tl |—liia resignation to take effect from the first | ed to either warm or cold climates, affording a rare flails, and do three times as much, 
May next. The boards are to hold a ineeting | opportunity for Companies or individuals to be sup- | 


November to elect his successor. 


6 degree of Doctor in Divinity was confer- 
# President Pattison of Waterville College, at 
recetlt Commencement at Brown University. 


party of young men in Vicksburg, Miss. late- 
nderiook to lynch the keepers of a disorderly 
ee. The leader had his brains blown against 
= when his comrades imuediately disap- 


A lady ia New York has lost her life by the 
Ng of a spirit lamp. . 


‘Young lady of Philadelphia, on a visit at Lan- 
‘Tell down a precipice, 94 feet almost per- 
cular, inte the Conestoga river, where the 
Was about 3 feet deep; and after emerging, 
tclared she was not at ali hurt. 


~- Ruggles, a colored man the most active 
the New York “ Committee of Vigilance,” 
om held to bail for improperly inte ering in 
ofa slave that had robbed bis master. 
sarible attempt has been made by an aged 
what uislaa, to poison a whole family ;— 
j scareely less horrible, the wretch was 
my executed” by several of the indignant 


|and orders left with 


plied, from the most extegsive collection of Mul- 
| berry trees ever seen in any village within the Uni-| 
| ted States. 


Autumn is decidedly the best time for removal, | 


Messrs. L. B. Colt, Sec’y of the Connecticut Silk | 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford ; Alonzo Wake- 
man, at the office of the American Institute, No. | 
157 Broadway, N: ¥.; Thomas Lloyed, Jr. No.! 
236 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Luther ‘I. 
Cox, Baltimore, Md,; B. Snider. & Co. Savannah, | 
Co. ; Bliss Jenkius, & Co, Mobile, Al. ; James Ly-| 
man, St. Louis, Mo. ; Case & Judd, Columbus, O.; | 
G. Harwood, Rochester, N. Y.; and the publishers 
of this advertisement, or with the subscriber, in| 
Northampton, Mass, 

Orders left with the above gentlemen will be- 
promptly attended to, and each will be furnished | 
with samples of the foliage. | 

Several valuable farms may be had with or with- 
out Mulberry Plantations. 

Apply at the office of 
D. STEBBINS. 


Northampton, Aug. 22, 1838. 32 





Hay---Hay. 
The subscriber wishes to purchase Four Hund- 
red Tons English Hay. A. H. HOWARD. 





Fs, Who happened to be present. 





Hallowell, August 6, 1838, 


Rosser. Lama, 
Evi H. Lame. 
Greene, Sept, 12, 1838. 


lL have a nu.nber of times seen “ West’s Thrasb- 


_er’’ in operation, and fully believe it to be such @ 


Machine as the wants of the farmer demand, and 
cheerfully recommend it as, such. 
Evian Barner. 
Greene, Sept. 12, 1888: Gw33 - 


KENNEBEC, ss. Ata Court of Probate holden 
at Augusta within and for the County of Kennebee, 
on the second Tuesday of September, A. D. 1838. 

WILLIAM STANTIAL and JOSEPH STAN- 

TIAL, Executors of the Esiate of STEPHEN 

STANTIAL, late of Hallowel}, in said County, 

deceased, having presented their first account of 

administration of the Estate of said deceased for 
allowance : 

Ordered, That the said Executors give notice te 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this 
order to be published three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, met at Hallowell, that they 
may appear at a, Probate Court to be held at Augue- 
ta, in said county, on the last Tuesday of October 
next, at ten of the clock inthe forenoon, and ehow 
cause, if uny they have, why the same should not 
be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 








Attest, J. J. Evecern, Register. 3 
. J. Eveleth, Register 


A true copy. Attest: 
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POETRY. the sagacity of the brute creation, Thus a hen, | 
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—= === | just become a mother, is no longer that placid bird | 
° From the Chronicle, ~ | she used to be, but with feathers standing on end, | 
«* © that I were as in months past.” wings bovering, and clacking note, she runs about 
‘ like one possessed. Dams will throw themselves | 

My soul was as free as the tameless sea, 






insurance against Pire 
GENEKAL MUTUAL Figg ina 
ANCE Company,’ & 


OFFICE AT HALLOWELL 


Experience has shown that 


ioe Snel «oe in the way of the greatest danger, in order to_ 

y Bo 7 sft eas a avert it from their progency. Thus, a partridge 

Against the storm-cloud dashes. will tumble along before a sportsman, in order to. 

. draw away the dogs from the hapless covey. In 

the time of nest-building, the most feeble birds 
will assault the most rapacious. All the hirun- 

Paid in on perp: 


' dines of a village are up in arms at the sight of @ ;., the Policy. and He 
hawk, whom they will persucute till he leaves that ve Be the ne sofa of premien, ees for fine 
, © De called 


district. A pairof ravens nesting in the rock of for in part or in whole when j 

Gibraltar, would suffer no vulture or eagle to rest yond 0 aggregate of cash fonds inten Occur be. 
near their station, but would drive them from the | of the Treasurer. Nothing is charged to the 
hill with an amazing fury ; even the blue thrush son innsred for the Policy, and he is in no ot 
























nishes security against fire at a 

than it can otherwise be fected. Doe €Dehge 
ulations of the General Mutual Fire a reg 
Company at Hallowell, the rates of j nstraey 
about the same as in other fire inate ae 
|The amountof premium is to be paid ; COM panies, 


My heart was as light as the breeze at night, 
When zephyrs dance before us ; 

Or white clouds, in an azure sky, 
That glide so softly o’er us. 


And it was as gay as the lark at day, 
The earliest sun-glance greeting, 

When, springing from the care-stained earth, 
The laughing sky he’s meeting. 














As the bolt of wrath in the lightning's path, | ®t thisseason, would dart out from the clefts of liable beyond the amount of his note. Should the 
Heaven's majesty betraying, the rocks, to chase away the kestril or the spar- | losses during the year not exceed the cys) funde 
"Twas wild; its unchecked energies _rowhawk. If you stand near the nest of a bird the deposite note is to be given 


- UP to the insured 
that has young, she will not be induced to betray | when his policy expires, and the money inal 


| them by an inadvertent fondness, but will wait, Treasury, after deducting losses and incidental e 


about ata distance with food in her mouth, for an penses, is divided amongst the insured in proportioy 
hour together. ‘to the amount of premium each 


aid. For i 
| during th ar ending i atta, 
Orentnc Nuts.—There are three creatures, the |} vcr So le ee hae March last, there having 


been no losses, a divide 
squirrel, the field-mouse, and the bird called the 8 nite een oelel of the ney 
nut-hawk, which live much on hazelnuts, and yet | paid in on existing policies; and dates sows 
they open them each in a different way. The first, | term of insurance expires within a e Pa 
after rasping off the small end, splits the shell in| time is entitled to receive back that 
two with his long foreteeth, as a man does with his So-perg & 85 per cent.) of the money he paid 
knife: the second nibbles ahole with his teeth,so | when he received his garg ¢ His insurance may 
regular as if drilled with a wimble, and yet so | then be renewed, or not, at his option. . 
small, that one would wonder how the kernel 


From the experience of other mutual insurance 
could be extracted through it; while the last picks 


‘companies established on similar rinciples, and 
an irregular, ragged hole with his bill. But as this | which have divided on an average for many ye 
artist has no paws to hold the nut firm while he 


67 cents on a dollar annually, it is estimated 
Z “ie . he n a “@ j OL 
pierces it like an adroit workman, he fixes it, as it the expense of insurance in these institutions 
were, in a vice, in some cleft of a tree, or in some | 


| about one third the cost in other companies. 

: . ‘ Orricers.—Bensamin Ware si ¢ 

crevice, then, standing over it he perforates the | HE Age eee 
stubborn shell. 


iams Emmons, Thomas B. Brooks, Isaac Smit 
| Alfred B. Morton, Andrew Masters, Leverett Le 
| Ebenezer Freeman, Justin E. Smith, Rodney 6 
GRAVE STONES | Lincoln, Directors. Henry K. Baker, Sere 
The subscriber would inform the public that he | and Treasurer. 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutting business at| Applications for insurance may be made tot 
the old stand, (near the foot of Winthrop st.—on | Secretary at Hallowell, or to any one of the fallv 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps a very | ing Agents :— 


{n fearless thought arraying. 


The base things of earth have crushed in its 
The lofty aspiration ; (birth, | 
And galling cares and woes repel 
Each brilliant emanation. 


And premature blight changed the glowing light 
Of each enchanting vision ; 

Its ardor impulse has resigned 
To rational decision. 


My spirit so proud in anguish is bowed, 
Its darkest dreams are real, 

Too sanguine for the selfish world, 
Its brightest hopes ideal. 











For the cup of woe was made to o’erflow, 
And unto me was given ; 
I drank it till each finer chord 


And stronger tie was riven. Mimosa. 














——— 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

















‘INSTINCT. 
Notes from White's Natural History of Selborne. 


Tue Cuckxoo.—Your observation that the cuc- 
koo does not deposit its egg indiscriminately in the 
nest of the first bird that comes in its way, but 
probably looks out a nurse in some degree of its 
own species, with whom to intrust its young, is 
newto me. This proceeding of the cuckoo, of | 





large assortment of stone—consisting of the beauti- Joseph Baker, Augusta. 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomaston 
Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &e. &c. 

He would a he say to those individuals who wish 


Benjamin Coolidge, Wayne. 
Samuel Page, Jr., Readfield. 
Josiah Perham, Jr., Wilton. 


dropping its eggs, as it were by chance, is sucha 
monstrous outrage on materual affection, one of 
the first great dictates of nature, and such a vi- 
olence on instinct, that had it only been re- 
lated of a bird in the Brazils or Peru, it would 
never have merited our belief. But yet, should it 
farther appear that this simple bird, when divest- 
ed of that natural affection that seems to raise the | 
kind in general above themselves, and inspire | 
them with extraordinary degrees of cunning and 
address, may be still endowed with.a more enlarg- 
ed faculty of discerning what species are suitable 
nursing mothers for its disregarded eggs and 
young, and may deposit them only under their 





to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb 'T'a- 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call and 
examine the chance of selecting among about 1000 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite equal to the 
Italian White Marble—also his (PRICES) Work- 
manship, after more than a dozen years’ experience 
—-if he cannot give as good satisfaction as at an 

other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he will 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for their 
trouble. His shop will readily be found by its open 
front, finished monuments, &e. in sight. To com- 
panies who unite to purchase any of the above, a 
liberal discount will be made. Chimney Pieces, 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.--All orders 


| promptly attended to; and all kinds of sculpture in 


care ; this would be adding wonder to wonder, | stone done at short notice. 


and instancing, in a fresh manner, that the meth- | 
ods ot Providence are not subject to any mode or | 
rule, but astonishes in new lights, and in various | 


and changeable appearances. What Job says of 
the ostrich, (xxx1x, 16, 17,) may be well applied 
to the cuckoo. 


_Dusters.—Birds of the gallinue order, as coin- 
mon fowls, dust themselves, and in that method 
cleanse their feathers, and rid themselves of ver- 
mip. Might not Mahometand his followers take 
one method ot purification from the Dusters ? be- 
cause I find from travellers of credit, that if a 
strict mussulman is journeying im a sandy desert 
where no water is to be found, at stated hours he 
strips off his clothes, and most scrupulously rubs 
his body over with sand or dust. 


Tas Torroiss.—I was mueh taken with its 
sagacity in discerning those that do it kind offices ; 
for as soon asthe good old lady came in sight, 

. who has waited on it for more than thirty years 
it hobbles towards its benefactress with awkward 
alacrity, but remains inattentive to strangers,— 


hus not only the ox knoweth hisowner, andthe! — 


‘ass his master’s cfib, but the most abject reptile 
~ torpid of beings, distinguishes the hand that 
feeds it. i“ 


Natura. Arrectioy.—This affection sublines 


the passions, quickens the invention, and sharpens | 


ALSO, His work may be found at Gardiner, 
Readfield Corner, Farmington Hill, and at Wilton 
Upper Mills. At each place a good lot of stock on 
hand, and all work in his line furnished. 

JOEL CLARK, Jr. 


Hallowell, Sept. 2, 1837. 43 


BEES—-BEE HOUSES. 

Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them or 
without Bees. Price, with Bees in them and the 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
apiece. The above Bee Houses contain from two 
to four swarms each, in two separate apartments— 
each apartment contains two hives and thirty-six 
boxes; the whole house contains seventy-two box- 
es and four hives—and is so constructed that you 
have no occasion to kill any Bees for time. 

Price of empty Bee Houses, with a farm Right, 
fifteen dollars ; Right without a house, for a farm, 





Bees, forty dollars ; those not so good, in proportion. 
Letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention 
EBENEZER BEARD. 


New Sharon, March, 1838. Gm5. 
WANTED, 

A BOY, from fourteen to sixteen years of age— 

used to work—and of steady habits, as an Appren- 





tice to the Stone Cutting business. 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 


22, 1838. 29 


hie 


Hallowell, Aug. 


five dollars; Right for a good town for keeping 





Hiram Morrison, Industry. 

Other Agents will be appointed hereafter. 
H. K. BAKER, Secretary. 

Hallowell, July 20, 1838. VWeop le 


GRAVE STONES. 


The subscriber would inform the public that 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutting busines 
the old stand, in Augusta, at the foot of Jaill 
two doors West of G. C. Childs’ store, wher 
keeps a very large assortment of stone, consis 
of the best New York White and Blue Marble 
Quincy Slate Stone, and Harvard slate from Ma 
chusetts, &c. &c., he would only say to those i 
viduals who wish to purchase Grave Stones, 
ments, Tomb Tubles, Soap Stone, Paint Mills, Pal 
Stones, &c., that if they will call and examine 5 
chance of selecting among about 9 or 1200 feet 
stone,—one large lot I have just received, and : 
paid an extra price for it, some almost, if not 
equal to the Italian white Marble, also his? 
and workmanship, if he cannot give & & 
faction as at any other place in Maine oF ; 
setts, he will pledge himself to satisfy tho 
call for their fotble: His shop is in sight 
ket Square. ‘To companies who unite : at? 
any of the above, a liberal discount will . 
All orders promptly attended to ; and @ ‘S 
sculpture and ornamenting in stone — 
notice. GILBERT o , 

N. B.—He also continues to carry © 
Cutting business at Waterville and wit 
intends to put them as low as at — , 
tenas to be at Waterville the 25th of ’ ny 
and at Winthrop the 7th of every _ ; 


SHINGLE MILLS. 


The subscriber offers to the public, - , 
chines, patented by Mr. Cary of en 
which he ean safely say, are supers oa fe 
built in the New-England States; Tia 
them to purchasers on short notice, ” to we 
and saws with them. All such as W! 


will do well to call and “a 
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Gardiner, Me., Mareh 1, 1838. 


